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JOB ANALYSIS 


Report of the Committee 
Appointed by Chicago 
Council, N. A. BE. M. 


Herewith is given the preliminary 
report of the Committee on Job 
Analysis appointed by Chicago Coun- 
cil, The National Association of Em- 
ployment Managers. The report was 
drafted after replies had been re- 
ceived to a questionnaire sent to the 
members, in which these questions 
were asked: 

Have you made and do you use 

Job Analysis? 

If so, for what purpose? 

What Methods have you used to 
secure results? 

Give an example of the form in 
which the subject matter is pre- 
pared, compiled and applied. 

The committee found that there 
existed a misunderstanding as to just 
what Job Analysis is. In some cases 
it was found that members would 
assert they were using Job Analysis 
when they were merely making a 
mental analysis of the various jobs 
and occupations in their establish- 
ments and it was also found that 
there was a lack of standardization, 
different people using different names 
for the same job or giving the same 
name to entirely different jobs. 

The investigation showed the sub- 
ject had three distinct phases: 1. Job 
Classification; 2. Job Analysis; 3. 
Hiring Specifications, also known as 
Job Specifications. 

To make the points clear, the fol- 
lowing definitions were presented: 

JOB CLASSIFICATION is the seg- 
regation into groups, under common 
designation, of all positions requiring 
similar skill, training, or ability, and 
having approximately the same rela- 
tive value to the industry. 

JOB ANALYSIS is the systematic 
survey, examination, evaluation and 
recording of the various components 
of a jcb as relating to, and re-acting 
upon, the worker. 

HIRING SPECIFICATION is a rec- 
ord showing the essential require- 
ments of each job, which are solely 
hecessary for the proper selection 
and placement of an efficient worker. 

In the investigation it was found 
that very generally, when reference 
was made to Job Analysis, one, or 
more, or all of the three phases above 
defined were meant. 

Continued on Page 4) 


REPRINTS NOW READY 


“What I Would Do If I Were a 
Foreman” is now being issued in 
pamphlet form for distribution 
among foremen. The demand for 
copies of September PERSONNEL, 
which contained this article, written 
by Mark M. Jones, Director of Per- 
sonnel, The Thomas A. Edison Indus- 
tries, exhausted the supply within a 
week after it was off the press. Ar- 
rangements were immediately made 
to have it reprinted and the reprints 
are now ready for distribution. A 
charge of ten cents a copy is being 
made. This is but slightly over the 
cost of printing and postage. How 
many copies shall we send you? Just 
a suggestion. Get your order in 
early as over half the issue has 
already been spoken for. 





GROUP SECRETARIES 
PLEASE NOTE 


This memo is to clear up any mis- 
apprehension that may linger regard- 
ing local group dues. Dues for local 
groups having seventy-five or less 
members are $5 a member, with a 
minimum of $100 and a maximum of 
$300. Dues for groups having sev- 
enty-six or more members is $4 per 
member. 


SCHEMES ADOPTED BY 
EMPLOYERS OF LABOR 


Swift & Company, Chicago, are 
allowing workers to purchase stock. 
Each employee earning up to $20 a 
week is allowed to purchase one 
share at its par value of $100. Em- 
ployees earning $30 are allowed to 
purchase two shares and so on up to 
five shares. The stock is to be paid 
for at the rate of $1 a week a share. 
Twenty thousand workers took ad- 
vantage of the opportunity. Over 
2,500 of the shareholders to date are 
women. 


Proctor & Gamper, Cincinnati, are 
to give their employees representa- 
tion on the Board of Directors. Three 
representatives of the workers will be 
elected to the Board. 


The Garner Print Works, of Wap- 
pinger Falls, N. Y., has announced 
that workers were to be given half 
control of all future management, a 
four per cent. bonus on all earnings 
and half the representation on the 
Board of Directors. Seven hundred 
are employed. 
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TRAINING MEN 


Work With Supervisory Force 
Subject of Conference 
at New York, Oct. 11 





The first of a series of Bi-Monthly 
conferences under the direction of 
the National Association of Employ- 
ment Managers, on topics that are of 
vital interest to employment, person- 
nel and other executives, will be held 
in th eHotel Pennsylvania, New York, 
on Saturday, October 11, beginning 
at 9 o’clock. The topic will be 
“Training of Foremen and Other Ex- 
ecutives.”’ 

The program arranged is: 

Morning Session 
8:45—9:30—Registration. 
9:30—Assembly and Introduction. 
10:00—Address — ‘“‘Training of the 

Supervisory Force; the Weak 
— in Industry.” 
HOLLIS GODFREY, 
President, a Institute, 
Philadelphia, 4 
10:45—Open Sicciation — “Subject 
Matter to be Included in Train- 
ing Courses.” 
Prof EDWARD D. JONES will 
open the discussion by a specially 
prepared paper, followed by six 
five-minute talks by representatives 
of firms having had qrgemense in 
training courses, will follow 
12:30—Adjournment—Luncheon. 

(A large private dining room has been set 
aside for the use of those attending.) 
Afternoon Session 
1:45—-Continuation of Discussion— 
“Subject Matter to be Includ- 

ed in Training Courses.” 
2:45—Open Discussion—‘‘Methods of 
Instruction and Training the 
Supervisory Force.”’ 
CHARLES WOODWARD, 
Hydraulic Pressed Steel Company, 
will open the discussion by outlin- 
ing methods which have proven 
most successful. Several success- 
= Sn will be described briefly 


5. ¢s—adaatumant. 
6:00—Dinner. 
7:00—Address —‘“‘Those Economic 
Principles We Must All Grasp 
to Correct the Crooked Think- 
ing That Extends From Presi- 
dent to Pauper.” 
HARRINGTON EMERSON, Di- 
rector, The Emerson Engineers. 
8:00—Report—Special Committee on 
Standards for Supervisory 
Training Programs. 

In order that the attendance be 
confined to only those who are direct- 
ly interested in the subject to be dis- 
cussed, a Registration Fee of $5 is to 
be charged. Luncheon and dinner 

(Continued on Page 2) 
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TRAINING MEN 
(Continued from Page 1) 


at the Hotel Pennsylvania will be $5 
additional. The invitations are being 
placed in the mails simultaneously 
with this issue of PERSONNEL. If, 
by any chance, you are interested in 
the subject and do not receive an in- 
vitation, please advise us at once that 
you will be in attendance, so that we 
may provide sufficient places in the 
conference hall and at the luncheon 
and dinner tables. 

It is proposed to appoint a commit- 
tee at the opening of the session, 
whose duty it will be to prepare for 
submission at the dinner an outline 
of a Standard Practice for the train- 
ing of foremen for the consideration 
of those present. 


RESEARCH BUREAU OFFERS 
EMPLOYMENT COURSES 

Nine courses in employment and 
personnel management and kindred 
subjects, are being offered by the 
Bureau of Industrial Research, 261 
Broadway, New York, in co-operation 
with the New School for Social Re- 
search and the Training School for 
Public Service of the Bureau of Mun- 
icipal Research. The courses start 
October 6 and run to May 22, 1920. 
They are: 1. Eight weeks intensive 
course in Employment Administra- 
tion; 2. Seminar on Problems of Per- 
sonnel Administration; 3. Full year 
graduate course in Employment Ad- 
ministration; 4. Problems of Trade 
Union Administration and Develope- 
ment; 5. Advanced Course for Ex- 
aminers in Public Employment Serv- 
ice; 6. Course in Vocational Guid- 
ance; 7. Administration of Human 
Relations in Industry; 8. The Psy- 
chology of the Labor Problem; 9. 
Modern Trade Unionism. The lec- 
turers will be Messrs. Henry C. Met- 
calf, Ordway Tead, P. Sargeant Flor- 
ence, William E. Mosher, Robert W. 
Bruere, John A. Fitch, Erwin H. 
Schell and Russell H. Allen. Appli- 
cation for membership should be 
made to either Mr. Metcalf, Mr. Tead 
or Mr. Mosher, at the Bureau, 261 
Broadway. 


NEW BRITISH PLAN 

Britain has hit upon a new plan to 
secure the absorption of the 100,000 
still unemployed or disabled army, 
navy and air force men by industry. 
In a royal proclamation King Edward 
holds it ‘‘a dear obligation upon all” 
to acknowledge the sacrifices of these 
men in securing a victorious peace 
and charges all employers of labor to 
bind themselves in a high and solemn 
obligation to find employment for as 
many as possible. 

The names of such employers will 
be inscribed on what is termed ‘“‘The 
King’s National Roll.””’ The employer 
thus inscribed will be entitled to use 
on his correspondence an official ‘‘seal 
of honor” indicating the share he has 
taken in the national obligation. 





“It is a dangerous and fatal 
fallacy that the less some men 
work the more work there will 
be for others to do.’’ 

David Lloyd George, 
Premier, Great Britain. 

















GRESSLE HEAD CLEVELAND 
GROUP 

E. W. Gressle, Warner & Swasey 
Company, has been elected chairman 
of the Employment Managers’ Group 
of the Manufacturers and Wholesale 
Merchants Board of the Cleveland 
Chamber of Commerce. Mr. R. C. 
Cooley, Standard Parts Company, 
was elected Vice-Chairman. Warren 
S. Stone, Grand Chief of the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers was 
the speaker at the September meet- 
ing, talking on ‘‘What’s The Matter 
With Labor.”’ 


ROCHESTER’S NEW DIRECTOR 
Elliott Frost, first American mili- 
tary morale officer, has been chosen 
the new Director of the Industrial 
Management Council and also Direc- 
tor of the Manufacturers’ Council of 
the Chamber of Commerce, Roches- 
ter. The new Director was for ten 
years Professor of Psychology at 
Princeton, Yale and the University of 
Tennessee. He was commissioned 
morale officer shortly after the out- 
break of the war and had charge of 
the practical inauguration of that 
work at Fort Oglethorpe, Ga. Plans 
are being made for an active year. 


JERSEY CITY GETS START 

Stanley A. Corfman, employment 
man at the Jersey City (N. J.) plant 
of the National Carbon Company, has 
been named Temporary Chairman of 
the local group of Employment Man- 
agers being formed in that city under 
the auspices of the Jersey City Cham- 
ber of Commerce. A meeting for for- 
mal organization will be held October 
10, the session being preceeded by a 
dinner. About seventy-five employ- 
ment men in the city have evinced an 
interest in the new association. 


NEW PLANT PAPERS 

Two new plant papers have made 
their appearance during the past 
month. The A. B. Kirschbaum Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, is transmitting its 
ideals to the workers through ‘“‘The 
Cherry Tree,” edited under the direc- 
tion of B. J. Forman, head of the 
Department of Industrial Relations. 
The Burns & Bassick Company, 
Bridgeport, Conn., is voicing its poli- 
cies through ‘“‘The Bassick Beacon,” 
issued under the direction of W. E. 
Elliott, Supervisor of Personnel. 
Both papers are bright and newsy 
and have our best wishes for a long 
and useful life. Both concerns will 
be glad to exchange with other house 
organ publishers. 


PROF. ROY W. KELLY GOES TO 
PACIFIC COAST 


The Division of Education at Har- 
vard University announces the resig- 
nation of Dr. Roy Willmarth Kelly, 
formerly Director of the Bureau of 
Vocational Guidance. Dr. Kelly has 
accepted a position as Employment 
Manager for Roos Brothers, who 
operate five retail stores in California, 
He is also to be associated with the 
Pacific Coast Bureau of Employment 
Research, with headquarters at 455 
Flood Building, Market Street, San 
Francisco. 


JERSEY TO HAVE INDUSTRIAL 
COUNCIL 

New Jersey is to have a State 
Council on Labor Problems. The 
body will number fifteen, five being 
appointed to represent the workers, 
five the employers and five the pub- 
lic. Decision to have the Council 
was made at the Fourth Industrial 
Conference held at the Robert Treat 
Hotel, Newark, under the auspices of 
the State Chamber of Commerce. 
Governor Runyon sponsored the plan. 
A committee of five was appointed to 
carry the plan into effect. 


STEEL WORKERS’ WAGES 

Since the beginning of war wages 
of steel workers have advanced an 
average of 170%, while efficiency has 
decreased about 20%; actual labor 
costs have advanced something like 
225% an average ton produced; 1918 
average production of finished steel 
per man employed by the U. S. Steel 
Corporation was 52 tons as against 
56 tons in 1917, 61 tons in 1916 and 
60 tons in 1915; wages per ton out- 
put advanced from $15.03 in 1915, to 
$32.68 in 1918; average annual wage 
per man in 1915 was $925 as against 
$1,685 in 1918.—Wall Street Jour- 
nal. 

WANT COLLEGE BRED MEN? 

The industrial service of the Bu- 
reau of Appointments, Yale Univer- 
sity, is now open to members of the 
National Association desiring to se- 
cure the services of college men. 
A. B. Crawford, Director of the Bu- 
reau of Appointments, 11 Haughton 
Hall, Yale University, New Haven, 
Conn., a member of the National As- 
sociation, will be glad to receive in- 
quiries from those wishing high- 
grade college men. 


NEWARK HEARS EMERSON 

Harrington Emerson, Director of 
the Emerson Engineers, New York, 
aroused great enthusiasm by a talk 
at the first fall meeting of the 
Newark (N. J.) Society for the Study 
of Employment Problems, on Septem- 
ber 25. His topic was ‘‘Those Eco- 
nomic Principles We Must All Grasp 
to Correct the Crooked Thinking 
That Extends from President to Pau- 
per.” A dinner and short business 
session preceeded the talk. Over 4 
hundred were present. 
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DETROIT FOREMEN TRAINED IN 
SCHOOL AND PLANT 


Classes for foremen are being con- 
ducted in Detroit under the supervi- 
sion of the Board of Education and 
the University of Michigan. The 
classes are being conducted at the 
Cass High School, or at the plants, 
about 200 men being in attendance. 
Enrollment is voluntary. The classes 
meet once each week for two hours. 


The course is divided into three or 
four terms of three months each. In- 
struction is in two classes: 1. Subject 
matter supplementary to his daily 
employment to be given as regular 
evening instruction in the interest of 
the foreman as a producer; 2. Sub- 
ject matter having to do with the 
foreman as an instructor and leader 
of men, to be given as a part of a 
teacher-training program. 


An analysis of the terms’ work 
follows: 


If in the first term the foreman 
has mastered square root, the Pytha- 
gorean theorem, threads and gear 
calculation, cutting speeds, feeds and 
taper cutting, together with enough 
elementary algebra to handle text- 
book formulas, very good progress 
has been made. He also should have 
some freehand lettering and enough 
sketching to know the proper placing 
of views and how to dimension them 
correctly. 


In the second term there is taken 
up for discussion subjects more par- 
ticularly in the foreman’s sphere, 
such as handling and disciplining 
men, relation of employer to labor, 
shop transfers, labor turnover, pre- 
mium systems, care of shop equip- 
ment and tools, etc. Experts from 
the plants give talks which outline 
the best policies and precesses. 

Elementary instruction is given in 
chemistry, which will better enable 
the men to understand heat treat- 
ment and the working of metals. The 
use of the slide rule is taken up and 
plenty of shop problems given. Ma- 
thematics is carried to a point where 
the men can solve the right triangle 
and make calculations for laying out 
a bevel gear, spirals and other tool- 
room problems. 

The third term is taken over en- 
tirely for teacher training. A care- 
ful analysis is made of the various 
machine tools, including types, names 
of parts, tools used on machines, 
machinists’ tools, standard opera- 
tions, together with calculations 
hecessary to each operation as out- 
lined in the Cass Technical High 
School course for machinists. Espe- 
cial attention is given to accident pre- 
vention. 

On completing this course, courses 
of study leading to the mastery of 
each machine are made up and atten- 
tion is given to arranging machines 
and processes in proper sequence for 


~ efficient instruction of the appren- 
ce. 


AMERICANIZATION 
QUESTIONNAIRE GIVES 
INTERESTING FACTS 

The employment of illiterate and 
non English speaking workers tends 
to a decrease in production, and leans 
toward an increase in turnover, of 
accidents and the liability or labor 
and industrial unrest. 

These are the deductions to be made 
after a compilation of the answers to 
the Americanization questionnaire en- 
closed in July PERSONNEL. Many 
of the firms replying declared that 
they would not, except in rare cases, 
hire applicants who could not sign 
their application blank or read a 
safety sign printed in English hung 
on the walls of the employment office. 
Others declare they will not hire for- 
eign born unless they have made 
application for or received their first 
papers. 

Industries employing 52,745 work- 
ers replied. Of this number of work- 
ers 24,126 were Americans and 28,- 
619 were foreign born. Of the latter 
number 16,885 have become natural- 
ized. The effects of the Americani- 
zation work being done in the larger 
industrial concerns was very appar- 
ent in the answers. In one concern, 
forty per cent. of the foreign born 
had applied for first papers. In 
another over fifty per cent. were 
applicants. Another concern having 
10% Polish, 15% Italian, 2% Hun- 
garian and 2% Austrian employees, 
reported that all but the two per cent. 
of Austrians had become naturalized. 

The compilation of figures showed 
with great vividness which of the for- 
eign born intended to remain in 
American and those who ‘intended to 
return to the mother country after 
acquiring an competence. The per- 
centage of various races taking out 
first citizenship papers was: Irish, 
80%; German, 63%; Swedish, 71%; 
Welsh, 83%; English, 57%; Scotch, 
66%; Canadian, 47%; Hungarian, 
47%; Dutch, 42%; Hungarians, 45%; 
Italian, 29%; Greeks, 26%; Russian, 
26%, Polish, 29%. 

It was almost the unanimous state- 
ment that illiteracy prevented the 
worker from advancing beyond the 
laboring class, the highest wage 
noted for such workers being forty- 
five cents an hour. It was the con- 
sensus of opinion that illiteracy had 
a very definite bearing on industrial 
unrest, some of the concerns declar- 
ing that it ran as high as fifty per 
cent. Production was affected from 
ten to fifteen per cent., according to 
the answers. Several concerns, how- 
ever, stated that they would not place 
illiterates and non-English speaking 
workers on direct production jobs. 
From ten to fifteen per cent. of the 
accidents in several of the plants 
were blamed on this class of workers. 








Do you need a woman to take charge of 
your recreational work? Young woman with 
experience is seeking a place in the vicinity 
of New York. Write the Administrative off- 
ces if you are interested. 


HOW PROCTOR & GAMBLE MADE 
WORKERS DIRECTORS 
Here are the rules laid down by 
the Proctor & Gamble Company, Cin- 
cinnati, to govern the nomination 
and election of three employes by 
their fellow-workers in the Ivorydale, 
Ohio; Kansas City, Kansas, and Port 
Ivory, N. Y. plants of the company 
to membership on the Board of 
Directors of the concern. The nom- 
inations were made on Friday, Sep- 
tember 19, and the elections held 
Friday, September 26. 
1. Only those employes who will have been 
in the service of the Company six months 
or more on September 19, and who are 21 
ears of age, if male, 18 years of age if 
emale on that date, will be allowed to vote. 
2. Nominations will be made by the Em- 
ployes Conference Committee and will con- 
sist of five names, not more than two of 


whom shall be members of the Conference 
Committee. 


3. Where no Conference Committee is in- 
stalled (as at Port Ivory Plant) five nomin- 


ations shall be made by the General Safety 
Committee. 

4. Nominations shall be posted on all 
plant bulletin boards on September 19. 

In order to qualify for nomination for 
the position of Director of the Company, an 
employe must be 30 years of age or more 
and must have had at least 3 years’ service 
with the Company. 

6. Elections will be by secret ballot. The 
local plant management will supply a ballot 
box for each department. Lists of qualified 
voters will be made prior to Election Day, 
and voting will be checked by such lists. 

7. Printed Ballots shall be given out to 
all qualified voters, listing the five nominees 
in alphabetical order, (one to be voted for). 

8. Usual election rules in regard to im- 
properly marked ballots, etc., shall govern. 

9. Polls will close promptly at 5 P. M. on 
September 26. All ballot boxes will be de- 
livered to the Office of the Plant Superinten- 
dent who will appoint three tellers and three 
auditors to make and certify to the count of 
the ballots. 

10. The employe receiving the highest 
number of votes shall be declared the selec- 
tion of the Factory force for the position 
of Director of the Company, and his name 
will be presented to the Stockholders of the 
Company for election at their Annual Meet- 
ing, October 15 . 


According to W. C. Proctor, Presi- 
dent of the company, the new idea is 
the natural outcome of the success- 
ful operation of the Employes Con- 
ference Plant, which has been in 
effect at the Ohio and Kansas plants 
for most two years. ‘ 


LABOR TURNOVER 

A series of articles on the high cost 
of labor turnover, its reasons and 
some suggestions for a remedy is 
being run in Forbes Magazine, pub- 
lished at 299 Broadway, New York. 
Two of the articles have already 
appeared. The first, entitled ‘““What 
Labor Turnover Costs and Outline of 
Suggestions for Remedy,” was pub- 
lished in the September 6th issue. 
The second, ‘“‘The First Step in Per- 
sonnel Organization, Job Analysis,” 
was in the September 20th issue. 
Others announced are: ‘‘October 4th, 
“Standard Wage and Bonus System”; 
October 18th, “How to Find the 
Right Employees and Fit Them Into 
Their Places So They Will Stay”; 
November Ist, ‘“‘Getting Double Work 
Out of Mediocre Employees Through 
Education.”’ Others will appear later. 
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JOB ANALYSIS 
(Continued from Page 1) 

The report first presents the gen- 
eral reasons for making this inten- 
sive survey of the jobs and occupa- 
tions, and the results accomplished 
by it, and then discusses the special 
phases of the general subject. 


REASONS FOR MAKING AND 
RESULTS ACCOMPLISHED. 

1. Job Classification, Job Analysis 
and Hiring Specifications will assist 
the employment department in the 
selection of employees. 

2. They furnish more accurate 
data than are usually available to 
explain the job to the new employee. 

3. They give information about 
training methods, and help to de- 
velop new and better methods. 

4. They furnish basic data for the 
development of systematic promotion 
schemes. This was especially empha- 
sized in the recent report of the Com- 
mittee on Transfers and Promotion, 
which referred to the phase of Job 
Classification in relation to promo- 
tion, among other subjects. 

5. They furnish data for the stand- 
ardization of occupation and job 
names. 

6. They furnish some of the data 
upon which to base rate and wage 
schedules, and especially assist in the 
standardization of rates between de- 
partments for the same jobs. With 
the occupation or job names stand- 
ardized, and the requirements for 
similar jobs of different departments 
tabluated, the payment of different 
rates for similar jobs in different de- 
partments can be eliminated. 

7. They will point out disagreeable 
features of a job as a basis for the 
improvement of working conditions. 

8. They will give a good picture of 
the job to those not directly in con- 
tact with it, but still in need of an 
understanding of the job or occupa- 
tion as nurses, doctors, compensation 
departments, etc. One of our mem- 
bers says: 

“We find the Job Analysis of great value to 
new employees, not alone in the employment 
department, but in the general office, It helps 
our clerks and others to familiarize themselves 
with various operations in the factory. An 
understanding of the actual work tends to 


reater accuracy in the payroll and accountin 
ivision, especially in the distribution o 


r. 

9. It will bring the employment 
department and foremen ,or depart- 
ment heads together on a basis of 
mutual understanding through the 
close co-operation and contact neces- 
sary when making Job Classification 
and Analysis. The objection which 
some foreman or department head 
may have to the installation of an 
employment department and the 
transfer of the hiring function to 
that department, that this depart- 
ment is not sufficiently familiar with 
the jobs and conditions in their de- 
partment, is usually effectively over- 
come by this close study of the jobs. 
Often where the foreman is antagon- 


BOTH AT BLAME 


I am firmly convinced that over 90 per cent. 
of all industrial wars and physical and finan- 
cial losses accruing, are the result of ignorance 
and dishonesty and that these two primary 
causes are equally furnished by employers and 
employees. he principal error is that both 
deal with their difficulties in a superficial man- 
ner, principally from the entirely selfish stand- 
point. They do not recognize that industrial 
costs and production involves the interest of 
all the people. Principally labor desires to 
procure the highest pay and shortest hours for 
the minimum production. Employers desire 
highest production for minimum wages. The 
world is sadly in need of industrial statesman- 
ship. Production, transportation and distribu- 
tion is by far the greatest problem in every 
nation and yet they are being dealt with in a 
very superficial manner. — Wallace Downey, 
Downey Shipbuilding Co. 








istic to the employment department, 
this method will give him a realiza- 
tion of the methods and principles 
underlying employment management. 

10. They will give the foreman a 
better understanding of the jobs, as 
he will be forced to think about them 
in a comprehensive way, and not only 
from the viewpoint of production, 
consequently the relationship  be- 
tween foremen and workmen will be 
closer, and disagreements fewer. 

11. They will give a permanent 
record of the requirements for a job, 
making turnover in the employment 
department a less serious matter. 

A new interviewer will be greatly 
assisted by these records in acquaint- 
ing himself with the various factors 
which must be known to properly 
selected men. They, of course, would 
be supplemented by actual observa- 
tion of the jobs, but would decrease 
the time necessary for his training 
very considerably. 

The following results have been 
partly accomplished, and may be ex- 
pected from the further development 
of this field: 

12. Job Classification, Job Analy- 
sis and Job Specification more gen- 
erally developed will give valuable 
data for the agencies of vocational 
guidance. 

13. Made on a comparable basis, 
they will give data to stabilize rates 
in similar industries. 

14. They may be used in the move- 
ment for the elimination of unneces- 
sary fatigue. 

15. They will give data which will 
assist the movement for accident pre- 
vention and sanitation. 

16. They will suggest improve- 
ments in equipment and manufactur- 
ing methods. 

17. They will furnish data useful 
in the placement of industrially dis- 
abled men. 2 

18. They are the first steps neces- 
sary in determining the basic re- 
quirements in introducing any men- 
tal tests and trade tests in the pro- 
cess of proper selection and place- 
ment and careful follow up and ad- 
justment. 

The thorough application of what 
usually is referred to as Job Analysis 
includes the three phases above de- 


fined, and in general the methods 
used to make this comprehensive 
survey of jobs, conforming to the 
following order: 

1. A preliminary listing, grouping 
and classifying of all the jobs, 
usually by departments. 

2. The analysis of the jobs, follow- 
ing a definite outline, with no adher- 
ence to a rigid schedule or tabula- 
tion, however. 

The points covered are those fac- 
tors of a job which have a special 
relation to the functions of personnel 
Management, such as: Securing, se- 
lection, training, promotion, transfer, 
safety, sanitation, reduction of Labor 
Turnover through study and elimina- 
tion of bad working conditions. 

3. The making of a hiring specifi- 
cation from the job analysis in order 
to have the essential information 
necessary for efficient selection and 
placement in easily accessible form. 
These specifications are usually 
printed schedules on card records or 
loose leaf books, having the desired 
information uniformly tabulated. 

4. A revision of the classification 
on the basis of the job’s relative 
value to the industry. 

The extent to which each step is 
developed depends, of course, upon 
the nature of the business, and very 
largely upon the amount of time 
available. In some instances the 
steps of job analysis and the making 
of hiring specifications are combined. 
This method lacks some of the com- 
pleteness and does not take the place 
of job analysis as defined above, but 
will be of advantage where the time 
for the more thorough method is 
lacking. 


JOB CLASSIFICATION 

There appears to be agreement in 
the various sources consulted that 
some form of classification of the 
jobs coming within the jurisdiction of 
the Employment Department should 
precede the actual making of a Job 
Analysis and Specification. The ex- 
tent towards which this classification 
is carried differs, however, in differ- 
ent types of business. 

The following steps describe the 
general. procedure for a preliminary 
classification: 

1. Take one department at a time 
and list all jobs for which somebody 
is usually hired. 

2. Decide upon a distinct title for 
each job, using wherever they are 
clear, titles now in use. 

3. Group jobs which are identical 
or very similar together under one 
title, especially those performed by 
the same type of employee, or if the 
job is one of several jobs of similar 
nature which the same employee per- 
forms by changing around from job 
to job. 

This will simplify the work of 
analysis, especially the specifications, 
as for all practical purposes the Em- 
ployment Department is interested in 
the job, as it represents a type of 
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worker for this job. 

4. Group together jobs which are 
of the same general occupational 
nature, such as assembling jobs, 
machine operating jobs, maintenance 
jobs, etc., keeping each job distinct, 
however. This will-facilitate analy- 
sis, aS certain factors will affect all 
jobs of the same general type. 

5. The preliminary classification is 
done for the purpose of facilitating 
the making of Job Analyses and Hir- 
ing Specifications, and should be gen- 
eral, details left to be worked out by 
them. 

A simple way of preliminary classi- 
fication is shown by Mr. R. J. Burke 
of the Detroit Steel Products Com- 
pany in The Annals for May, 1916: 


“Following is a representative list of such - 


titles used to cover all jobs in one of the 
press departments of a large metalware busi- 
sa Foreman. 

Solderer. 

Die Setter. 

Power Press “A’’. 

Power Press “B”’. 

Power Press “‘C’’. 

Bench Hands. 

Foot Press Hands.” 

Where it is the intention to use the 
Job Classification as a basis for 
standardizing rates of like jobs be- 
tween departments and get uniform 
pay for uniform service, and develop 
a promotion schedue, further classifi- 
cation is usually necessary. This 
may either be done before the actual 
analysis or from it, depending upon 
the type of industry and the knowl- 
edge about the jobs already available. 
If done before, it is really a sort of 
preliminary Job Analysis for the pur- 
pose of Classification. If done after 
the Job Analysis is made, it may be 
done from the Job Specifications by 
sorting them into groups according 
to the classification decided upon. 
Those regarding which there is doubt 
should be set aside for further study- 
ing. 

In many cases it is advisable to 
formulate the general scheme of 
classification before analysis is made. 

Mr. W. D. Stearns of the Westing- 
house Electric and Manufacturing 
Co., gave the following outline as a 
basis for classification: (Rochester 
Conference, 1918. U.S. Department 
of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Bulletin No. 247.) 


“The scheme is to place all employees in 
classes, grouped not at all according to occu- 
pation, but according to the value of the 
service that the employee renders. The 
measure of this service, among other things, 
may be based on the degree of mechanical 
skill, smperrene ability, initiative and judg- 
ment, physical strength and endurance, or 
willingness to do disagreeable work. Five 
divisions have been adopted for this classifica- 
tion and, in a very general way, what these 
divisions are intended to comprehend may be 
obtained from the following descriptions and 
examples: 

“Class A.—Leaders in charge of 
experimental workers, and those on the highest 
grade production work. Those possessing gen- 
eral knowledge of the manufacturing opera- 
tions, methods and materials used. Judgment, 
accuracy and a high degree_of skill and de- 
Pendability are necessary. Examples of this 
class are engine lathe, shear and boring mill 
operators on very large work where great loss 


roups, 


is incurred if mistakes are made, and instru- 
ment makers and toolmakers. 

“Class B.—Accurate, dependable workers 

with considerable ability and experience, but 
without the expert knowledge and experience 
required of those in Class A. Generally, oper- 
ators on accurate or heavy work which is 
usuaily repeated. Examples of this class are 
engine lathe operators, work not especially 
accurate but laborious, work on smaller lathes 
where responsibility is great, as on commuta- 
tors and collectors atter being assembled on 
suafts; planer operators on medium sized 
work, much repetition; and vertical boring- 
mill operators on large work, accurate difficuit 
work on small mills. 
_ “Class C.—Workmen who have become pro- 
ficient on lines of work which are usually 
repeated, such as engine lathe operators on 
repetition work and on roughing shafts, planer 
operators on rough work such as roughing 
stock for poles, and boring-mill operators on 
small repetition work. 

“Class D.—Workmen who can be brought 
in a short time to be efficient producers on 
lines of work which are usually reueated, such 
as employees learning to operate engine lathes, 
planers, and boring mills, and learning wind- 
ing. 

“This broad classification is based upon the 
employee’s relative value to the industry, re- 
gardless of his particular occupation. Each 
class may include a variety of occupations and 
many occupations may require employees from 
several classes. For example: we may have 
toolmakers, lathe hands, and boring mill hands 
all in Class A. We may also have lathe hands 
inClasses B, C 

“A man may be of value not only for 
reasons inherent in himself, but for reasons in- 
herent in the occupation. he work may be 
especially dirty, hot, cold, unhealthful, or 
dangerous, thus giving employees for this 
occupation a classification higher than they 
would have from any personnel classification. 

“The rates of pay for the highest class and 
for the lowest class are determined by the 
labor market in the special locality. aving 
determined these two limits it remains to dis- 
tribute the rates among the various classes.” 

The committee of this Association on 
Transfer and Promotion covered the subject 
s Classification in its recent report, as fol- 
ows: 

“The first step in the classification of posi- 
tions is that in which ail positions having 
identical or very similar duties, requiring the 
same degree and kind of skill,. special knowl- 
edge, or responsibility, are given the same 
name or classification and grouped together in 
one grade. A 

“The grades having been established are 
then grouped into classes, grades having cer- 
tain characteristics in common being assigned 
to the same class. For example, all grades of 
bench workers may be grouped in one class, 
all grades of duties of which involve the oper- 
ation of a machine are grouped in another 


class, etc. In some instances it will be found 
advisable to group the grades within classes 
into ranks. here this is not advisable, the 


grades of positions in each class may be 
separated into groups which indicate the de- 
gree of skill or special knowledge required to 
enter the grades. The grouping in a class of 
machine operators will illustrate: 

CLASS C.—MACHINE OPERATORS. 


Group 1. To include all grades of machine 
operators to which unskilled labor may be 
appointed. p 

Group 2. To include all grades of machine 
operators requiring some degree of mechanical 
skill, but no previous experience in a distinct 
line of mechanical operation or on a special 
make of machine, ‘ 

Group 3. To include all grades of machine 
operators which require skill in a distinct line 
Dj mechanical operationor on a special make 
of machine.” 


JOB ANALYSIS. 
Job Analysis of all jobs listed in 
the classification is made on the basis 


U. S. Army officer, graduate Leland Stan- 
ford, banking and mages | experience, 2% 
years assistant executive in Personnel Section, 
Air Service. Aide to Col. Arthur Wood, Spe- 
cial Assistant to the Secretary of War. e- 
sires place as head of training department in 
industry. Salary $5000. Address Captain, care 
of PERSONNEL, Orange, N. J 








of a definite outline, including a 
standard set of points to cover all 
jobs. The method of making this 
tnalysis and the various steps will, of 
course, differ in various types of 
organizations, due to local conditions, 
but the following points were taken 
from the instructions of one employ- 
ment department investigated, to the 
ones making a job analysis: 


(a) Begin with one department in your 
factory which is best known to you, and 
where you are sure of the co-operation 
of the foreman, assistant foreman and 
other employees who may have to be 
consulted. } 

(b) Observe the jobs to be written up, 
notice what is done and how it is done, 
type of employee doing the job, working 
conditions, and any other factors shown 
in the outline below. 

(c) Write up all you know about the job or 
have learned from your own observation, 
tollowing the outline shown below. 

(d) Get together with the foreman and sell 
to him the idea of job analysis, pointing 
out to him the value to his department 
in having you secure full knowledge of 
the requirements, the value it is to the 
company as a whole in furnishing in- 
formation as a basis for the standardiza- 
tion of names and rates, the value to 
the factory, the safety department and 
nurses in having detailed information 
about each job as to the working con- 
ditions, hazards and any other argu- 
ments which you may feel will assist in 
selling the idea. 

(e) Secure from your foreman as complete 
a statement as possible on all the points 
to be covered. Be sure to evaluate his 
statements and discriminate between 
facts, opinions and bias or prejudice. 

(f) If advisable, talk to the assistant fore- 

man, die setters, linemen and experi- 

enced employees about the job. 

Consult the Master Mechanic on ques- 

tions of equipment, the efficiency man, 

spoilage clerk and superintendent, get- 
ting the requirements of the job from 
their particular angle and viewpoint. 

Consult the Safety man as to the haz- 

_. ards of the job. 

(i) Consult the nurse or doctor as to the 
health and physical requirements and 

_. Strains they may have observed. 

(j) Check at all times by observation of the 
actual conditions, and give statements 
of facts instead of opinions wherever 
possible. 

(k) Write your analysis up from the above 
information. Give in as few words as 
possible an accurate, reliable, simple and 
adequate description and definition. 

(1) Submit to the foreman for criticisms 
and suggestions, and if finally agreed 
upon by the foreman and employment 
department, submit to the superinten- 
dent for final approval. 

(m) The information should be written u 
on plain sheets of paper and arran 
in paragraphs under the headings given 
below to facilitate easy reference to any 
particular points. 


The following is a list of points 
which are suggestive of what such a 
Job Analysis should include: 

A. Department and Foreman. 
B. foe Name. 
ot efinition of name. 

By this is meant a short, concise 
explanation of the job name. This is 
often termed the duties, as for ex- 
ample, in a Trade Specification, U. S. 
Army, as follows: 

“Telephone repairman. Duties, installation 


and maintenance and repair of all types of 
telephone switchboards and equipment.” 


D. Description of duties. 

In the vocational educational sur- 
vey of Minneapolis, (U. S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, Bulletia 199, page 
560) this is termed “What the 

(Continued on Page 8) 
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C. H. McLain, formerly assistant to 
the Supervisor of Labor of the Day- 
ton Electric Company, has been 
appointed Secretary of the Cincinnati 
Local Council of the National Safety 
Council. 

C. M. Keith has severed his connec- 
tion with the Advance-Rumely Com- 
pany, Battle Creek, Mich. 

W. J. Elliott, formerly Employ- 
ment Manager of the American Tube 
and Stamping Company of Bridge- 
port, Conn., is now Supervisor of Per- 
sonnel at the Burns and Bassick 
Company plant in the same city. 

L. M. McCune recently resigned his 
place as Employment Manager for 
the Tioga Steel and Iron Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Miss Lena M. Baldwin of Cleve- 
land formerly employment and wel- 
fare secretary for women at the B. F. 
Goodrich Rubber Co. plant, Akron, 
has taken a position as executive sec- 
retary of the Toledo Women’s Club. 

C. P. Richardson, formerly employ- 
ment manager for B. Edmund David 
at the latter’s Paterson plant, has 
opened offices as a consultant at 9 
Colt Street, Paterson. Mr. Richard- 
son was formerly a resident of Balti- 
more, Md. 

C. H. Bowman has severed his con- 
nection with the Aluminum Company 
of America, Niagara Falls plant, to 
become Employment and Welfare 
manager of the Acheson Graphite 
Company ,that city. 

T. G. Protheroe has changed his 
residence from Cleveland, O., to Troy, 
N. Y., having been appointed Man- 
ager of Industrial Relation by Cluett, 
Peabody & Co., Inc., makers of Arrow 
collars and shirts. 


BOOKS 

THE SHOP Committee, William 
Leavitt Stoddard, The MacMillan 
Company, New York, $1.25. 

SAFEGUARDING Workers in the 
Tanning Industry is one of the latest 
publications of the Working Condi- 
tions Service, U. S. Department of 
Labor. 

UNDER THE title ‘Industrial 
Representation,” the Standard Oil 
Company of New Jersey, 26 Broad- 
way, New York, has published its ex- 
perience with industrial representa- 
tion from April 1, 1918 to August 1, 
1919. Expressing the concern’s ap- 
preciation of the service of the repre- 
sentatives, Walter C. Teagle, Presi- 
dent of the company, said: “I desire 
to express our belief that this plan of 
Representation has been of inesti- 
mable value in that it has given the 
workers a real voice in the settling of 
the puzzling problems that have 
arisen during the year just closed.” 

PODIATRY as a Vocation, Flour 
Milling and Productive Vocational 
Workshops, are the titles of three 
bulletins issued by the Federal Board 


for Vocational Education. 


PLACEMENTS 

No. 168 Physician, Overseas service, long ex- 
perience 

No. 169 Physician, 43, Army Captain, 19 
years practice. 

No. 170 Married, 42, former health officer, 
sanitation expert. 

No. 171 Single, 26, college graduate, shop ex- 
perience, 14% years’ experience. 

No. 172 Female, single, 27, social work, sec- 
retary, employment. 

No. 173 Female, single, 41, teacher, stenogra- 
pher, welfare employment. 

No. 174 Female, single, college, labor inspec- 
tor, research, employment. 

No. 175 Munsterberg pupil, familiar with C. 

Trade Tests. 

No. 176 Female, single, 31, several years’ em- 
ployment experience. 

No. 177 Single, 26, speaks eight languages, 
experienced. 

No. 178 College graduate, professor, school 
superintendent, U. S. Vocational 

visor. 

No. 179 24, book-keeper, stenographer, inter- 
viewer, assistant. 

No. 180 35, salesman, executive, paymaster, 

Examiner, Investigator La- 
_bor Department. 

No. 181 Single, 27, several years’ experience. 

No. 182 Married, 34, teacher, high school 
principal, “$1 a year man,” experi- 
enced. 

No. 183 Single, 29, A nay Spanish, corre- 
spondent, editor, emp. course grad- 
uate. 

No. 184 38, shop experience, Army officer, 
broad experience. 

No. 185 Married, 30, safety and employment 
course graduate, 1 years’ experi- 
ence. 

No. 186 Married, 33, college, shop experience, 
industrial relations man. 

No. 187. Female, single, 5 years female em- 
ployment director. 

No. 188 Married’ 28, Army Officer, social set- 
telment work, employment man- 
ager. 

No. 189 Minister, Red Cross head, France, 
business and professional experi- 
ence. 

No. 190 Female, Vassar graduate, Red Cross 
worker, France. 

No. 191 Female, 34, single, college, employ- 
ment and service experience. 

No. 192 42, former salesman, executive, em- 
ployment experience. 

No. 193 Married, 35, 4 years’ employment and 
safety experience. 

No. 194 Married, 38, reportor, registered den- 
tist, industrial relations. 

No. 195 Executive, 2% years’ employment ex- 
perience. 

No. 196 28, college, Army officer, personnel, 
experienced in employment. 

No. 197 Female, recreational work experience. 

No. 198 Single, 24, college, mental test ex- 
pert. Scott pupil 

No. 199 Married, 39, shop and executive ex- 
perience, foremen’s training. 

No. 200 Female, 36, single, training expeti- 
ence, interviewing, placing. 

No. 201 Female, 25, single, college, resetrch, 
_Investigator. 

No. 202 Single, 29, 4 years’ experience, last 
place 10,000 workers. 

No. 203 Married, 14 years’ experience, shop, 
office and employment work. 

No. 204 Female, 31, psychology course, labor 
_expert, welfare worker. 

No. 205 Single, 34, 3 years’ experience, em- 

4 ployment manager. 

No. 206 Female, 8 years’ employment work, 
director industrial relations. 

No. 207. Married, 32, cashier, teacher, desires 
training department place. : 

No. 208 Shop experience, foreman, expeti- 


enced employment man. 


“Holier-than-thou” stuff will not 
raise the foreigner to the desired 
level. We want to work with him, 
not for him. We must make him an 
asset, not a liability. Remember 
that at one time in our history wé 
were all foreigners. 
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THE WAY ROUND EMPLOYMENT 
MANAGERS 


Now that every business house as 
is a business house has its Employ- 
ment Manager, it behooves everybody 
interested in bettering themselves, 
rising in the world, etc., to learn how 
to manage Employment Managers. 

An Employment Manager is an 
eagle-eyed person of either sex, en- 
dowed by nature with a gimlet sort 
of sixth sense by means of which he 
or she can tell at a glance whether or 
not the applicant for a job had eggs 
for breakfast three days ago. 

Not your furthermost thought es- 
capes a really first-class Employment 
Manager—not the faintest shadow 
cast on your countenance by the tini- 
est flaw in your character. 

Do you wear rimless glasses or 
seamless hose? The Employment 
Manager, his native penetration 
sharpened almost to the vanishing- 
point by years of practise of his art, 
notes these points— without, of 
course, appearing to do so—the in- 
stant you enter the room, and from 
them deduces incalculable things 
about your qualifications for the de- 
sired position. 

I have interviewed some dozens of 
E. M’s (there’s such a military swag- 
ger, too, in the use of initials) with a 
view to probing the depths of their 
methods and publishing same for the 
benefit of the Unemployed. 

My researches (fraught with some 
danger to my personal safety, be- 
cause in each case it was first. neces- 
sary for me to convince the inter- 
viewed that I was not looking for a 
job, and that therefore it was not 
necessary to have me thrown out of 
the office right away) proved that to 
get any job, with the exception of 
those of longshoreman, stoker, and 
artist’s model, it is essential for the 
job-hunter to have, in addition to 
knowledge and experience in his 
craft, 

(1) Style. 

(2) Courtesy. 

(3) Intellect. 

(4) Force (to the utmost). 
The women Employment Managers 
were particularly keen on Point Num- 
ber 1—‘‘Appearance,”’ they called it. 

You must be clean and neat, of 
course, but it is still better if you (if 
you are a woman) dress so that your 
Employment Manager will just have 
to ask you where you get your 
blouses. This point cannot be too 
much stressed. Surely any member 
of the Unemployed can see what a 
hold this gives her on the Employ- 
ment Manager at once. Don’t ask me 
how you are going to get such 
blouses, even if you know where to 
g0, if you have been unemployed for 
some length of time. Such a ques- 
tion doesn’t come within the scope of 
the present article. 

Point Number 2 is: — Courtesy. 
You used to have to have that bright 
intelligent look, but now still more 


essential is ‘‘uniform courtesy.”’ 

By uniform courtesy is meant the 
sort of thing that would stand by you 
even in the event, as I have suggested 
above, of your being kicked out of 
the office. In that case you should 
say, as you gather yourself together 
at the bottom of the stairs, ‘‘Might I 
trouble you to kick my hat down 
too?” One never knows. The whole 
proceeding might have been just a 
little character test devised by the 
Employment Manager. And you 
might get the job after all, if you 
hadn’t broken a leg. 

An Employment Manager of sales- 
men was one of the most passionate 
devotees of courtesy. 

“The salesman must always agree 
with the customer,” he said. 

“Always?” I queried, puzzled. 

“Always,” he answered. 

“But,” I asked, ‘if the customer 
said he thought the goods were rot- 
ten—?”’ 

“The salesman will always appear 
to agree with the customer, he must 
build up an entente; the customer 
and he must be so completely in sym- 
pathy that when the moment for the 
clinching of the sale comes, the cus- 
tomer—”’ 

“Will hardly notice what he is do- 
ing?’’ 

That seemed to be about it. 

I went home after this interview 
thrilled and inspired. For I never 
can sell anything, but I can be cour- 
teous. I learned it at my mother’s 
knee. And if courtesy makes the 
perfect salesman 

I tried it out at our next church 
fair. When people came up to the 
cake and cooky booth, where I was 
helping the girls, and said, “I don’t 
believe I’d better buy any cake; ‘it’s 
such rich stuff,’ I replied with the 
utmost sympathy, ‘‘How true that is. 
I myself have lost two dear nephews 
through excessive cake-eating.”’ 

But they went away and didn’t buy 
the cake. And after a while the 
young ladies said I had better just 
tend to doing up the packages. 

Point Number 3 is: — Intellect. 
Employment Managers cannot be 
bothered with numskulls. If you are 
feeble-minded or half-witted or to- 
tally unable to remember either 
names or faces, don’t go after a job. 

Employment Managers like the 
seekers after any position to be col- 
lege graduates, and prefer those who 
hold postgraduate degrees; they are 
soothed if you can furnish kodak 
books in proof of several years of 
foreign travel, and if your reading 
has included, in addition to ‘“Ivan- 
hoe” and “Hiawatha,” the classics 
of, say, ten tongues. 











New employees judge the company 
by the men who directly supervise 
them. Is your supervisory force the 
kind that successfully hands down 
the policy of the management and in- 
stills confidence? 


In addition to this general cultural 
equipment, it will stand you in good 
stead to be able, to pilot a transat- 
lantic airship. 

Point Number 4 is: — Force. To 
be handsome, kind and clever—so 
far, so good. But most Employment 
Managers require that there be be- 
hind these attributes the drive of a 
compelling onward-sweeping person: 
ality that will stop at nothing when 
the good of the firm is at stake. 

I don’t mean to say that these 
qualifications (in addition to experi- 
ence) are all you have to have. There 
are, of course, minor trimmings of 
character, such as honesty and punc- 
tuality, and a voice with a smile, and 
wiping your oxfords before coming 
in. 

In a nutshell, before facing an Em- 
ployment Manager, make of yourself 
a sort of composite of John Barry- 
more, J. M. Barrie, President Lowell 
of Harvard and General Pershing. 

The job will follow as the night the 
day.— John Armbruster in Every- 
body’s Magazine. 


RECOMMEND SCHOOL FOR 
CITIZENSHIP 
This is how the National Confer- 
ence on Americanization in Industry 
looks on the subject, the resolution 
being that adopted at the conference 
at Nantasket Beach, Mass. 


“WE, the representatives of the educa- 
tional forces of industry, recognize that in- 
dustry has a definite part with the other 
forces of the community in initiating and 
organizing Americanization work; therefore 


e it 

“RESOLVED, That instruction in Eng- 
lish for non-English speaking people should 
be carried on in co-operation with the pub- 
lic educational forces, provided those forces 
are prepared and will assume the responsi- 
bility. We pledge our aid in our respective 
communities to bring about this co-opera- 


tion. 

“RESOLVED, That non-English speaking 
employees attending English classes in in- 
dustry should attend such classes voluntari- 
ly and without compensation. 

“RESOLVED, That every industry em- 
ploying non-English speaking people should 
formulate a definite policy regarding Ameri- 
canization work, and that such work can 
best be done when a responsible person is 
charged with its direction. 

“RESOLVED, That we, as a representa- 
tive group of industries, unanimously dis- 
approve making naturalization a condition 
of employment, and recommend that every 
community establish at least one school for 
citizenship.” 


SPREADING OUR WINGS 

The internationalization of the Na- 
tional Association of Employment 
Managers goes on apace. Splendid 
progress is being made in the organi- 
zation of a local employment man- 
agers’ group in Toronto. The new 
group will become affiliated with the 
National organization as soon as 
formal organization is completed. 
The Administrative Offices also have 
received the application for Business 
Membership of Reuben Gaunt & Sons, 
Ltd., Springfield Mills, Farsley, Eng- 
land. Practically every state in the 
Union as well as three foreign coun- 
tries. are now represented on the 
membership rolls. 
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JOB ANALYSIS 
(Continued from Page 5) 
Worker Does,” and the instructions 
to the field workers making the sur- 
vey are as follows: 


“1. What are the most important opera- 
tions -performed by the worker? What is 
wanted is not a description of the manufactur- 
ing process in which he is engaged, but an 
account or description of what the worker 
himself does. Watch him work. Keep your 
eye on his actions, not those of the machine; 
and record those that are important, which 
show judgment, skill, experience or responsi- 
bility. 

“2. What is the responsibility of the 
worker? By this is meant what is the essence 
of th etask he performs—where his responsi- 
bility oqaes and ends. ’ 

“3. Illustrations: Below are given state- 
ments of what the worker does, which illus- 
trate what is meant by the above. 


WEAVER. 


“He is required to keep two looms runnin 
and turn out a maximum amount of inspect 
cloth under a bonus system. He starts and 
stops the loom by throwing a lever controlling 
a belt; puts new bobbin into empty shuttles; 
inserts the shuttle in the loom and connects 
the thread, the machine stopping automatically 
when the thread upon the bobbin runs out. 
He traces and ties ordinary broken threads 
and cuts off the cloth when the required 
amount has been made as shown by an indica- 
tor. 

“He has practically no responsibility for 
the condition of his machine, minor repairs be- 
ing made by a gang boss and serious ones by 
mechanics employed instead of loom fixtures. 
Where gouges or serious entanglements of 
thread occur they are corrected by skilled 
girls employed for the purpose.” 


Messrs. Tead & Gregg in their out- 
line on Job Analysis, list a detailed 
schedule of factors to be observed 
and considered in the analysis of the 
job: 


MACHINERY. : 
1. Describe Machinery. 
2. Lay out. . = 
3. Responsibility for adjustment, repairing, 
cleaning, oiling. 
4. Speed control. By whom? 
mechanism? 
5. Power control. Where? 
TOOLS AND EQUIPMENT. 
1. What are the tools? 
2. How kept and supplied? 
MATERIALS (Including any consumed in 
the process). 
1. Prevalent form, size, 
color? 
2. How bought and by whom? | 
3. Extent and frequency of variations, as 
“to size, weight, texture, color, style, etc. 
4. Is material put in right place 
> Is finished material removed properly? 
1 
2 


By what 
By whom? 


weight, texture, 


. Who is responsible for above 
NOTIONS. 

. General character and complexity. 

i uence of operations. (State in short 
number of paragraphs in complete detail 
in chronological order, each step as you 
see it done.) 

E. Earnings. 

Starting or basic wage. This should be 
stated in form used as a basis for computa- 
tion, as for example: 40c. per hour, or $18.00 
per week. 

Advancement, showing schedule of increase, 
where such is in effect, and limits, where such 
have been established 

Piece Work Bonus, or Premium. Where 
these forms of incentive pome are in effect, 
take average earnings employee can make, and 
the limits. 

Over-time Rate, Sunday and Holiday Rate. 

F. Hours per day.—Per week. 

G. Continuity of employment. 

H. Promotions. Here should be stated 
the line of promotion as well as 
the factors on which it is depen- 


ent. 
I. Standards of production or output, 
where such are available. 


J. Working conditions, as to: 
Ventilation. 
Temperature. 
Illumination. 
Cleanliness. 
Physical Layout. 
General surroundings. 
Fire hazard. 
Accident hazard. 
Health hazard. 
No man 

atigue. 
Strain. ; 
Distractions. 
14. Monotony. 


As to the evaluation of the factor 
of monotony, the following quotation 
from ‘Applied Psychology,” by Hol- 
lingsworth and Poffenberger, may be 
of interest: 


“Monotony from the psychological point of 
view, is due to th estate of mind rather than 
to the state of the environment. The same 
environment may be extremely monotonous for 
one person, and quite stimulating for another. 
It is less a matter of the presence or absence 
of incentive and interest..... Consequently the 
practical problem is not so much that of at- 
tempting to avoid monotony, as it is to secure 
—e in what is apparently a simple, uniform 
task.’ 


As to Safety, a statement of the 
hazards involved, together with the 
possibility and the methods used to 
reduce these hazards, such as safety 
devices and _ safety instructions, 
should be given. 


K. The effects of the job on the char- 
acter of the worker. 

The Director of Cooper Union, New 
York, in the second national confer- 
ence on vocational guidance, refers to 
this point as follows: 


“This consideration is a matter that we are 
only beginning to think of these last few years. 
Is the occupation stimulating to growth, or is 
it deadening in its effect? Is the worker sur- 
rounded by conditions that are stimulating to 
ambition, stimulating to mental alertness, or 
are the conditions such that he stands still? 
Is the task monotonous and dreary, or is it 
something which is quickening and educating 
in its daily influence?..... I think we are prob- 
ably going to think more and more of this 
point as we continue to study occupations and 
to see whether the conditions present influences 
favorable or unfavorable to the worker.” 

L. Requirements. 
Physical requirements: 
1. Sex. 
2. Preferred age, or limits. 
3. Preferred weight, or limits. 
4. Preferred height, or limits. 
5. Other physical requirements. 
Tead & Gregg give the following 
list: 


eee 
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Length of arms and legs. 
Aailty. 
nergy. 
Endurance. 
Size of hands. 
Dexterity. 
Sensitiveness of touch. 
Touchness of finger nails. 
Strength, _ 
Muscular poise. 
11. Sight. 
12. Hearing. 


PROMOTION AND TRANSFER 
SYSTEM 


SLONAMAwNe 








An agricultural implement factory 
employing over a thousand men is 
desirous of installing a definite pro- 
motion and transfer system. Readers 
of Personnel are asked to give some 
points on how this may best be 
accomplished. If you have anything 
to offer won’t you send it at once to 
Agricultural, care of PERSONNEL, 
Box 543, Orange, New Jersey. 


The Minneapolis Survey, already 
referred to, states the following: 


“The effort here should be to state the phy- 
sical assets or Lm gene desirable or necessary 
for the successtul worker. These should be 
defined as either desirable or necessary. The 
reason why the qualification is needed should 
be shown, for example: 

“The spinner should be free from throat 
and lung troubles, because of flying lint. She 
should not be of ag | weight, but rather light 
and supple, because she must move from place 
to place rapidly in replacing bobbins, tying 
broken ends, and so forth. She should be 
quick of movement, have small rather than 
large hands to deal with the small threads, and 
be deft in her work ,because the rapidity of 
her work calls for accuracy of movement with 
her hands. The mere statement of abstract 
qualities like quickness, strength, health, have 
no meaning and should be avoided.” 


Mental Requirements. 


1. Type of personality or temperament 
found suitable. F 

2. Type of personality or temperament 
not found suitable. 

3. Preferred .———y" As nationality 


only has a bearing og.selection from 


a temperamental viewpoirtit, it is listed 
here. “a 


The Minneapolis Survey gives the 
following suggestions: 


“What is wanted here is the mental assets 
or qualities desirable or necessary for the best 
worker. These should be stated as desirable 
or necessary. A recital of certain abstract 
qualities which these good workers enjoy along 
with other people is of little value unless 
accompanied by the reason why the qualifica- 
tion is needed.” 

At this point a very close contact 
with standards of selection is reached. 
Employment Managers are using 
various systems, such as the Black- 
ford system, and the system of selec- 
tion advocated by Professor Scott and 
Dean Schneider, and others who have 
evolved certain basic factors or quali- 
ties which can be determined by the 
study of the applicant for employ- 
ment, and which must, in making the 
job analysis, be found either neces- 
sary, desirable or unnecessary quali- 
ties for the job before these methods 
of selection can be at all applied. 
The Committee feels that this subject 
will need very intensive study in the 
future, and possibly in co-operation 
with a Committee on Methods of 
Selection. 

The following few points are pre- 
sented only as suggestions and their 
usefulness is not vouched for by the 
Committee: 

One of the Job Specifications Cards 
lists: 

Types Preferred: 


Negative. 
Medium. 


Dr. Katherine Blackford lists the 
following points: 


Aggressive. 
Positive. 


Color. Condition. 
Form. Expression. 
Size. Proportion. 
Structure. Consistency. 
Texture. 


She also differentiates between the 

following character types: 

, — thinking, quick acting type. 

2. low think, slow acting type. 
3. Moderate balance in thought and 
4. Quick thinking, si ting t 
: uic inking, slow acting type. 
5. gic thinking, quick acting type. 
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Dean Schneider gives the following 
list: 


Physical strength. Physical weakness. 


Mental. Manual. 
Settled. Roving. 
Indoor. Outdoor. 
Directive. Dependent. 
Original. Imitative. 
Small Scope. Large Scope. 
Adaptable. Self-centered. 


Deliberate. 
Manual Accuracy. 
Mental Accuracy. 


Impulsive. 
Manual Inaccuracy. 
Mental Inaccuracy. 


Concentration. Diffusion. 

Rapid Mental Slow Mental. 
o-ordination Co-ordination. 

Dynamic. Static. 


One method of determining the de- 
sirable qualities is the one advocated 
by Dr. Scott and which was used in 
the selection of salesmen and rating 
of officers in the army. In general, 


“he states whenever we attempt to 


pick a man for a certain position, we 
usually have in mind a picture of 
some other person who has proved 
himself successful for the position in 
question. A good many times when 
we meet a stranger, the first thought 
that flashes across our mind is that 
the party looks a great deal, or acts a 
great deal, like somebody we know. 
If, in trying to place a new employee 
we have in our minds the picture of 
someone who was successful on this 
certain job, and try to discover in the 
new applicant as many of the charac- 
teristics and qualifications as are pos- 
sessed by the successful employees, 
our methods of selection will be 
greatly improved. 


In an article appearing in ‘‘Per- 
sonnel,” April, 1919, the method of 
using the rating scale is described as 
follows: 

“In every position to be filled above the 
unskilled, or semi-skilled labor grade, some 
three, four, or five necessary qualifications 
stand out with more or less prominence.” 

Then the article describes the 
method of applying the scale. 

In making Job Analysis it may be 
well to study the successful and un- 
successful employees, and develop 
from the intensive study of them, the 
basis for the scale. 

Education. 

Schooling. 

Experience. 

able. 

Other requirements, such as tools worker 
must furnish, special clothing, etc. 

M. Method of Selection. 

N. Sources of Supply. 

O. Method of Training. Here should be 
stated length of time necessary to learn the 
job, who gives the training, and the various 
Steps of the training period. 
QUALIFICATIONS OF ONE MAK- 

ING JOB ANALYSIS. 


The one making the Job Analysis 
should have a fair knowledge of the 
Standards of working conditions 
which are either commonly expected 
in Factory Management, or are made 
to be the standard in the particular 
business where the survey is made, 
or is laid down in the factory laws of 
the state. It would surely be of 
advantage for him to have a fair 
knowledge of the principles and 


Methods of Employment Manage- 
ment. 


Necessary—suitable—Unsuit- 


Mr. Burke of the Detroit Steel 
Products Co. says that it is desirable 
to have the specifications written by 
one person who should have the 
ability to analyze and to co-relate his 
observations; to judge without bias, 
and to have the ability to give in as 
few words as possible an accurate, 
reliable and adequate description and 
definition. 


HIRING SPECIFICATIONS. 


While the Job Analysis gives com- 
prehensive information regarding the 
job to its minutest detail, it is not 
practicable to the busy employment 
man or interviewer, who may have 
to memorize the information regard- 
ing a large number of jobs, and 
wishes to use the results of the 
analysis at the time of selecting and 
hiring a man, both for the purpose of 
recalling the qualifications as well as 
having such definite information as 
should be told the new man before 
he starts to work. It, therefore, was 
found preferable to make up a record 
which will permit tabulation of the 
information secured through the Job 
Analysis. The Job Analysis would 
make it too difficult to select factors 
of first importance necessary to 
proper selection and for that purpose 
the resume, in form of a job specifi- 
cation is made, being a record of 
these factors in an easily accessible 
shape. 

These job specifications are usually 
on a card record, sometimes placed 
on loose leaf binders. 

The contents and sequence of the 
schedule differ between organizations 
and types of industries, but they all 
cover in more or less detail the fol- 
lowing points: 

Se 
ental. 
Physical. 


Experience. 
Education. 


WAGES. 
Starting wages and limits. 


DESCRIPTION OF DUTIES. 


The Committee has secured vari- 
ous forms which will be available to 
any member desiring them, with the 
permission of the concern who fur- 
nished them. 

The Emergency Fleet Corporation 
has a card printed on both sides, 
showing one side the hiring specifica- 
tion, the reverse side of the card pro- 
vides for a record of the requisitions 
made. Filled entries for each requi- 
sition are made across card until the 
requisitions are filled, when the job 
specification card is filed in a filled 
file until another requisition is re- 
ceived from the same department for 
more of the same class of help. It is 
also suggested in their Handbook of 
Employment Management that the 








Male Nurse, eighteen months overseas with 
Operating Team, five years’ hospital experi- 
ence.. Desires position as first aid man in in- 
dustrial plant. as had two years factory ex- 
perience. Address Male, care of PERSON- 
NEL, Orange, N. J. 


hiring specification card be used on a 
visible index file. A separate card is 
made for each job, for each depart- 
ment head or foreman authorized to 
requisition for these jobs. These 
are then classified and filed under 
name of department authorized to 
make requisition for workers of a 
given job. When one man is author- 
ized to requisition for a certain job, 
one card is made, if five, there would 
be five cards. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS PRINCI- 
PLES OF U. S. COMMERCE BODY 


Following are the Principles of In- 
dustrial Relations are approved by 
the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce through a mail vote. The first 
twelve questions were approved by a 
two-thirds vote, the thirteenth by a 
majority vote. 


1. Industrial enterprise, as a source of 
livelihood for both merge and employee, 
should be so conducted that due considera- 
tion is given to the situation of all persons 
dependent upon it. 

2. The public interest requires adjustment 
of industrial relations by peaceful methods. 

3. Regularity and continuity of employ- 
ment should be sought to the fullest extent 
possible and constitute a responsibility rest- 
ing alike upon employer, wage earners, and 
the public. 

4. The right of workers to organize is as 
clearly recognized as that of any other ele- 
ment or part of the community. 

5. Industrial harmony and prosperity will 
be most effectually promoted by adequate 
representation of the parties in interest. Ex- 
isting forms of representation should be care- 
fully studied and availed of in so far as they 
may be found to have merit and are adapt- 
able to the peculiar conditions in the vari- 
ous industries. 

6. Whenever agreements are made with 
respect to industrial relations they should be 
faithfully observed. 

7. Such agreements should contain provi- 
sion fot prompt and final interpretation in 
the event of controversy regarding meaning 
or application. 

8. Wages should be adjusted with due re- 
gard to the purchasing power of the wage 
and to the right of every man to an oppor- 
tunity to earn a living at fair wages, to rea- 
sonable hours of work and working condi- 
tions, to a decent home, and to the enjoy- 
ment of proper social conditions. 

_ 9. Fixing of a basic day as a device for 
increasing compensation is a subterfuge that 
should be condemned. 

10. Efficient production in conjunction 
with adequate wages is essential:to success- 
ful industry. Arbitrary restriction on out- 
put below reasonable standards is harmful to 
the interests of wage earners, employers, and 
the public and should not be permitted. In- 
dustry, efficiency and initiative, wherever 
found, should be encouraged and adequately 
rewarded, while indolence and indifference 
should be condemned. 

11. Consideration of reduction in wages 
should not be reached until possibility of 
reduction of costs in all other directions has 
been exhausted 

12. Administration of employment and 
management of labor should be recognized 
as a distinct and important function of man- 
agement and accorded its proper responsi- 
bility in administrative organization. 

13. A system of national employment offi- 
ces, with due provision for co-operation with 
existing State and municipal systems, can be 
made, under efficient management and if 
conducted with due regard to the equal in- 
terests of employers and employees in its 
proper administration, a most helpful agency, 
but only if all appointments are made strict- 
ly subject to the civil service law and rule. 
Policies governing the conduct of a national 
system of employment offices should be de- 
termined in conjunction with advisory boards 
—National, State and Local—equally repre- 

sentative of employers and employees. 
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HOW NOT TO DO IT 
Straight Stuff—From a Foreman 


In order to more easily explain 

later details it would be perhaps well 
to state that of a total of thirteen em- 
ployees now in the department which 
I control, ten were hired independent 
of the Employment Department. The 
‘thirteen remaining employees are 
those left from an original total of 
twenty, making a total replacement 
of seventeen. 

The Employment Department, 
where we are supposed to make 
known our wants has as part of its 
equipment a large blackboard upon 
which the names of the various oper- 
ations and departments are listed. 
For example, two people are wanted 
in clerical positions and the first two 
people applying for a position receive 
the positions listed. If they happen 
to fit the job, well and good, if not, 
well, the foreman exercises his right 
of absolute discharge, and again re- 
quests another batch of applicants, 
or hires his needed help indepen- 
dently. 

Because of an unwillingness on my 
own part to accept without comment, 
employees sent to fill positions for 
which they were not qualified, I was 
commented upon as being “‘too fussy.” 

At a time when I had been waiting 
for a period of three weeks for an 
employee to fill a vacancy at clerical 
work, and receiving advices from the 
Employment Department to the effect 
that there was “nothing doing,” I 
dropped into the Employment De- 
partment to check up the proposition 
as the situation needed prompt atten- 
tion. 

While waiting for the Employment 
Manager to finish a conference, I be- 
came interested through overhearing 
a few chance remarks and pretending 
to use the telephone near the scene 
of the conversation, I learned that 
the girl he was speaking to had been 
hired and put on a machine opera- 
tion. She had had two years of high 
school, had never worked before and 
when applying for a position at cleri- 
cal work accepted the machine work 
as an alternative to make more easy 
a transfer to clerical work when a va- 
cancy occurred. 

Receiving no transfer or promise 
of one for a period of time, this girl 
notified her foreman of her intention 
of leaving. Having been allowed to 
depart she was making a further 
effort to be rehired at clerical work 
when I came upon the scene. 

Calling the Employment Manager 
aside I begged him to let me have the 
girl to fill the vacancy in my depart- 
ment. He replied that inasmuch as 
the girl had made good on the ma- 
chine operation, that was where she 
belonged and that he could not allow 
her to set a precedent by giving up 
her machine work and then being re- 
hired at clerical work. He further 
emphasized the fact that she would 
earn as much if at clerical work as 





“Only by keeping the cost of 
production on its present level, 
by increasing production and 
by rigid economy and saving on 
the part of the people can we 
hope for large decreases in the 
burdensome cost of living which 
now weighs us down.” 

President Woodrow Wilson. 

















she had at machine work, although 
the girl herself professed unconcern 
at the monetary difference. Refusing 
to go back to the machine work, she 
was permitted to go. 

To prevent her ‘‘getting away with 
it,” I was left high and dry for the 
lack of the employee who could have 
filled the vacant position to advant- 
age, and as a last resort obtained an 
employee independently through an 
outside source. 

Another time, going to the Em- 
ployment Department for some 
change, I stopped to chat with the 
Employment Manager and _ while 
there someone knocked at the win- 
dow of the waiting room for men. 
As no one seemed to notice it, I got 
up and walking over to the window 
observed a man in the next room who 
beckoned to me. I called the atten- 
tion of one of the members of the 
department to him. With the re- 
mark that “If you did not pay any 
attention to their knocking they 
would go away,” the girl raised the 
window and this is the conversation 
as I heard it:— 

“Want a job? 
last?” 

“Steamfitter’s helper.”’ 

< do we want any steam- 
fitter’s helpers?”’ 

‘“‘No”—from Mv.................... 

“No, not today’’—then slam went 
the window. As the window banged 
shut, the chap outside again started 
to knock. Again going to the win- 
dow with a ‘“‘No, we haven’t got any- 
thing for you.” 

“T’ll do any kind of work.” 

pa , he said he would work 
at anything, but he wants a job, he 
is married.”’ 

Pulling out his watch Mv................... 
answered: ‘‘Well, it is four o’clock 
now, and I’m busy, and today is Fri- 
day, kinda late in the week, tell him 
to come in Monday morning and we 
will see what we can do for him. 
Nothing doing today.” And then to 
me he said: “‘They always come when 
I’m busy and I ¢Gan’t be bothered, 
especially today.” 

I am willing to wager that our 
competitors hired that man that 
afternoon, a man who wanted to 
work and at anything—six positions 
possible for him to fill as shown on 
the blackboard, labor hard to get and 


What did you do 


yet the Employment Department 
passed up applicants because the 
Manager “couldn’t be bothered.’ 


KANSAS CITY FOLK HAVE 
NEW COUNCIL 

The Employment Managers’ Coun- 
cil of the Kansas City, Mo., Chamber 
of Commerce has been formed with 
these officers: President, E. D. Tay- 
lor, Kansas City Bolt and Nut Co.; 
Vice-President, William Heider, Ir- 
ving Pitt Mfg. Co.; Secretary, Miss 
M. E. Brian, Western Union ,'ele- 
graph Co.; Treasurer, Thomas A. 
kibaugh, Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. 

The Council has stated its objects 
as follows: To encourage and foster 
the study of employment problems 
and the installation and development 
of employment departments; to hold 
regular meetings for the discussion of 
employment problems; to act as a 
clearing house for better methods of 
handling employment problems; to 
encourage a closer co-operation be- 
tween employment men; to. give 
mutual help in the selecting, placing, 
training and management of em- 
ployees. 

Under the leadership of Byron O. 
Taylor, of the Chamber of Commerce, 
the program committee has outlined 
the following schedule of events: 

Oct. 1.—Wage Fixing and Profit 
Sharing.—Byron O. Taylor, Empfoy- 
ment Manager, Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

Oct. 15.— Value of Centralized 
Employment Department and the 
Employment Manager’s Job. (Speaker 
will be announced later.) 

Oct. 29.— Managing Men. — An- 
drew Young, Vice-President and Gen- 
og Manager, Montgomery Ward & 

oO. 
Nov. 12.— The Laboring Man’s 
Psychology.—Geo. McKinney, Bishop 
Press. 

Nov. 26. — Training Employees. 
(Speaker not chosen.) 

What the Schools Can Do to Help. 
(Speaker not chosen.) 

Dec. 10.—Factory Efficiency.—Sol- 
omon Stoddard, President K. C. Bolt 
& Nut Co. 

Jan. 7.— Women in Intustry. — 
Miss Carries Lee Thomas, Employ- 
ment Manager, Bell Telephone Co. 

Jan. 21.—Advertising Power and 
Advertising Value of Contented Em- 
ployees. (Speaker not chosen.) 

Feb. 4.—What Are Fair Working 
Conditions? (Speaker not chosen.) 

Feb. 18.— When and By Whom 
Should Employees Be Fired, and Re- 
sponsibility and Authority of the Em- 
ployment Manager.—Dr. Loeb, Mis- 
souri University. 


PLAY THE GAME 
Your employer may reasonably ex- 
pect loyalty, devotion and _ service 


from you in return for the wages you | 


receive. 

You may reasonably expect loyalty, 
devotion and service from your em- 
ployer in return for the work you 
perform. 

Each has a duty toward his fellow 
— Safety League Bulle- 

n. 
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ARE HIGHER WAGES 
WARRANTED? 

Every one, of course, wants wage- 
earners to have a chance to fight their 
battle against the H. C. of L. on even 
terms, or better, if possible. But 
But changes in both prices and wages 
have been so wide and so irregular 
that very few persons have any def- 
inite idea as to which has risen the 
most, or whether the two have ad- 
vanced together. 

Figures are, however, available 
which shed a good deal of light on 
this question. Average advances from 
the beginning of July, 1914, to July, 
1919, were as follows: 

Bradstreet’s average of 

96 commodities —....... . 118% 

U. S. Bureau of Labor 

weighted general index*106% 

Dun’s weighted commod- 

ity index 96% 
Retail prices of food in 
92% 
85% 





the U. S 

Average yearly wages of 

railroad employees ......... 

Average weekly earnings ~ 

of New York State fac- 

tory employees..................... 82% 

*For May — undoubtedly higher 
now. 

On the face of the returns, while 
railway wages have advanced a little 
more than the earnings of New York 
State factory workers, nevertheless 
wages in general have not risen as 
much as prices. In this case, how- 
ever, as always in dealing with statis- 
tics, it is necessary to examine the 
figures to see what they really signify 
before arriving at a conclusion. 

The Bradstreet overage is not 
properly an index of the cost of liv- 
ing. It is based on wholesale prices, 
and includes many articles which 
only very indirectly affect the cost of 
living. The U. S. Labor index is 
scientifically compiled and weighted, 
but represents general prices rather 
than the cost of living. The Dun 
index probably measures fairly well 
the commodity prices which enter in- 
to the cost of living, although the 
method of weighting employed is 
kept secret. Food prices alone are 
evidently inadequate, since food is 
only a part of the expenses of the 
average family. None of the figures 


given include rent.—Wall Street Ma- 
Zazine. 





TELL IT TO THE FOREMAN 


Little or nothing has been done in 
many cases to interpret the policy of 
the management toward their work- 
Here is a real 
job for the employment or personnel 
director. If gone at in the right way 
and in a tactful manner the executive 
can make a friend for life of each 
foreman and can make the latter feel 
he is an integral and important part 
in the maintainance of the industry, 


| thereby developing the foreman and 


adding to 


the 
Plant spirit. 


much-sought-after 


RAISING FROM NOTHING TO 

$25,000 A YEAR 

What are the qualifications of a 
$25,000 a year man? What is de- 
manded of him? 

Well, the man who earns $10,000 
to $25,000 a year must first of all 
know his business from the ground 
up. Large salaries are paid because 
of ability to so systematize and or- 
ganize that the same effort will pro- 
duce greater results, and so organize 
operations that neither effort or ma- 
terial or time is wasted. Mere drivers 
are not valuable. It is organization, 
system, ease, and comfort in opera- 
tion with production that is valuable. 

He must be absolutely efficient; 
that is, he must have ability, judg- 
ment, courage, enthusiasm, self-con- 
fidence, energy, initiative, foresight, 
experience, a great knowledge of 
human nature and personality enough 
to be a real leader of men. 

He must take infinite pains in 
small things as well asin large. He 
must demand of himself as well as of 
others nothing but the best. 

He must win and retain the confi- 
dence and the friendship of his super- 
iors, his associates and his subordin- 
ates. 

He must always be ready to take 
responsibility, to decide quickly, and 
he must be right more than half the 
time. 

With all that he must have back- 
bone and a real desire not only to ex- 
cel but also to serve. 

Of course, a man has to earn a big 
salary before we can pay it; but we 
are only too anxious to pay it to men 
who can earn it.—Theodore N. Vail 
in Forbes Magazine. 


WHAT THE MAGAZINES OFFER 
JOURNAL OF INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE— 
Wage-Earning Women in War Time. The 
Textile Industry. 
JOURNAL OF POLITICAL ECONOMY— 
ee Industrial Employment of Women 
in the 
American Trade Unionism and the Stand- 
ardization of Wages During the War. 
FORBES MAGAZINE (September 6)— 
Steel Company Moves Toward Democracy. 
FORBES MAGAZINE (September 20)— 
Cuts Ruinous Labor Turnover Cost. 
This is What Music Can Do For You. 
Giving the “Say” Transforms Men. 
Simple Way to Pick Suitable Help. 
FACTORY (October) — 
Getting Workers to Place Confidence in Us. 
Hanging Out the Factory Latch String. 
How Suggestions Help Us Manage. 
The Shop Paper as an Aid to Self- Training. 
SYSTEM (November)— 
Labor Maxims. 
I Never Discharge a Man. 
How Our Men Thresh Out Policies. 
Work and Wages. 
SAFETY ENGINEERING (September)— 
Physical Examination Previous to Employ- 
ment. 
The Man on the Job. 
Value of Industrial Training. 
THE ANNALS (October)— 
Modern Manufacturing — A Partnership of 
Tdealism and Common Sense. 


TRADE TEST WORKER 
Man of broad business and manufacturing 
experience, active in development of army 
trade tests, desires connection with company 
interested in the development of such tests in 


industry. Trade Test, care of PERSONNEL, 
Orange, N. J. 


THE ART OF ACCOMMODATING 


In an industrial plant, when one 
worker accommodates another in his 
daily routine of work, that is co-oper- 
ation and means increased efficiency. 
The art of accommodating should not 
be forgotten by any of us. The slight 
inconvenience that may be caused 
occasionally by accommodation will 
certainly be rewarded at another 
time by the return courtesy of accom- 
modation on the part of another to 
yourself, and therein lies the secret 
of friendliness between yourself and 
other workers. There are many in- 
stances in the shop and office routine 
where much valuable time could be 
saved by a little active co-operation 
on the part of all employees. 

For example: A workman or clerk 
seeks legitimate information essen- 
tial in connection with his work, and 
another clerk or worker who is able 
to give this information fails to doso, 
rather than be accommodating. In- 
stead, he sends the inquirer to a fore- 
man or some other clerk in the plant 
to get the information which he, him- 
self, might have given in a moment’s 
time, and the result shows a waste of 
time and money. 

Let us try, therefore, to be as 
accommodating as possible, even if it 
does hurt a little. Remember that 
your own efficiency and the efficiency 
of your fellow-workers is increased 
thereby, besides the increased gen- 
eral efficiency of your plant. More- 
over, you become reputed as a genial 
fellow and an accommodating person, 
which is no small reward.—The Bas- 
sick Beacon. 


LEGAL AID FOR EMPLOYEES 


In less than a month’s time 853 
employees of the Firestone Co., of 
Akron, received counsel at the legal 
advisory department, which has just 
been put into operation. It means 
that an average of 30 persons receive 
advice each day on subjects varying 
from Federal insurance to the mak- 
ing of a will. 

One typical day’s work was the 
writing of a lease, formulating a will, 
drawing up two deeds, examining one 
abstract, advising two persons rela- 
tive to domestic matters, assisting 
two soldiers in regard to Government 
allotments, and five others regarding 
Federal insurance, and making an 
appearance before a justice of the 
peace which resulted in the dismissal 
of a case wrongly brought against a 
workman of foreign birth. 


TORONTO HAS COURSE 


Under the direction of Prof. John 
J. Coss, Department of Economics, 
Columbia University and Prof. EB. K. 
Strong, Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, Pittsburgh, an _ intensive 
course in Personnel Management was 
given at the University of Toronto 
during September. The class num- 
bered over sixty. 
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LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS AND THEIR OFFICERS 





ATLANTIC COAST SHIPBUILDERS’ 
ASSOCIATIO 
EMPLOYMENT MANAGERS’ BRANCH 
President 
A. Muhihauser......... Baltimore Dry Docks 


Secretary j 
C. S. King, 136 South 16th St., Philadelphia 


AUBURN, N. Y. 
EMPLOYMENT MANAGERS’ ASS’N 


President 
W. H. Nagell...... Internation Harvester Co. 
ecretary-Treasurer 
C. W. Starts. 2.00000 Employers’ Association 
BALTIMORE 
EMPLOYMENT MANAGERS’ ASS’N 
President 
A. Muhlhauser......... Baltimore Dry Docks 


Bowretery: Treasurer 
Carroll Gorman....Bethlehem Steel Company 


BOROUGH OF QUEENS, N 
PERSONNEL MANAGERS’ CLUB 
pS a ee Fenley Hunter 
Secretary 
F. E. Breyfogle........ Chamber of Commerce 


BRIDGEPORT, CON 
EMPLOYMENT MANAGERS’ ASS’N 
President 
George H. Stone........ Locomobile Company 

: Sescetegy 
W. H. Donning......... tisbie Pie Company 


BOSTON, MASS. 
EMPLOYMENT MANAGERS’ ASS'N 
President 
John Trickey..... Forbes Lithograph Mfg. Co. 
Secretary 
Ralph G, Wells...Room 327, 86 Beacon Street 
BLACKSTONE VALLEY EMPLOYMENT 
MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 
President 
Shy SDM cv iidies'eih Sayles Finishing Plants 
Saylesville 
Secrotasy, Treasurer 
Goff & Sons, Pawtucket 


BUFFALO 
ASSOC’D EMPLOYMENT SUPERVISORS 
siden 
G. P. Berner. .Nat’l "Aniline and Chemical Co. 


Secretar 

E. Earle Axtell. .Masonic usttepeane Bureau 

CHICAGO COUNCIL, NATIONAL ASS’N 

OF EMPLOYMENT MANAGERS 

President 

Arthur H. Young. .International Harvester Co. 
Secretary 

PF ee Ws cc sececba Central Y. M. C. A. 


CALIFORNIA 
aye, AND EMPLOYMENT MAN- 
ERS’ ASSOCIATION 
President 
Clyde L, Foster...... Union Construction Co. 
Oaklan 
Secretary | 
Clifford M. Goss,...Cal. Hawaiian Sugar Co., 
Crockett, Cal. 


CANTON, OHIO 
THE ora. COUNTY EMPLOYMENT 
NAGERS’ SCHOOL 
President 
Th eS « cbatremieicats Morgan Engineering Co. 
Alliance, Ohio 
Secretary 
a Central Steel Co. 
Massillion, Ohio 


CLEVELAND 
EMPLOYMENT MANAGERS" CROUP OF 
THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
Chairman 
E. W. Gressle.......... Warner & Swasey Co. 


Secretary 
S. R. Mason. .Cleveland Chamber of Commerce 


CINCINNATI 
EMPLOYMENT MANAGERS’ ASS’N 
President 
Harvey N. Tuttle....... The Pollak Steel Co. 
Secretary 
Pearl A. Boyle. . United Staves Playing Card Co. 

AYTON, OHIO 
EMPLOYMENT MANAGERS’ ASS’N 
Secretary 
Louis W. Kerberg.......... Platt Iron Works 


DETROIT 
EMPLOYMENT MANAGERS’ CLUB 
President 


Pe Serer Studebaker Corporation 
Secretary 
George W, Grant...... Employers’ Association 


EMPLOYMENT MANAGERS’ ASS’N 
ERIE, PA. 


President 

Morris Harrison....... Hammermill Paper Co. 
aint 

a ee grpenied Secretary 


HAMILTON, OHIO 
EMPLOYMENT MANAGERS’ CLUB 


President 

H. G. Sherer. . Hamilton Foundry & Mach. Co. 
Secretary 

Bey ee cs ve tadediweteoss 16 Reilly Block 

RTFORD, CON 
EMPLOYMENT EXECUTIVES? CLUB 

oy ident 

Joseph T. Jordan...S. K. F. Ball Bearing Co. 
se ecr etary 


Philip J. Sheridan..... Pratt & Cady Co., Inc. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND 
THE EMPLOYMENT MANAGERS’ ASS’N 
President 
Joseph Stickney......... Nordyke-Marmon Co. 
Secretar 
ie PBs Oss K6 a0 ce li Lilly & Company 


JERSEY CITY COUNCIL, NAT’L ASSO’N 
OF EMPLOYMENT MANAGERS 
Temporary Chairman 
Stanley A. Corfman...... National Carbon Co. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
EMPLOYMENT MANAGERS’ COUNCIL 
OF THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


President 
E. D. Taylor...Kansas City Bolt and Nut Co. 
Secretar 
M. E. Brian. ...Western Geen Telegraph Co. 
MILWAUK 
EMPLOYMENT MANAGERS’ ASS’N 
President 
P. E. Pope....... Pfister & Vogel Leather Co. 
Secretary 
D. C. Hinstorff.... International Harvester Co. 
USKEGON, 
EMPLOYMENT MANAGERS’ ASS’N 
President 
A. V. W. Carpenter...... Linderman Steel and 
Machine Co. 
Secretary 
W. W, Poole...Union National Bank Building 


NEW YORK 
THE EXECUTIVES’ CLUB 


President 

A. Vw TER So. cn 88840 Crocker-Wheeler Co. 
Secretary 

E. B. Gowin...92 West Broadway, New York 


NEW J. 
SOCIETY FOR STUDY OF EMPLOY. 
MENT PROBLEM 
President 
Montague A. Clark......... E. I. DuPont Co. 
Arlington, N. J. 
Secretary 
Karl F, Egge. . Bamberger & Co., Newark, N. J. 


NIAGARA FALLS, Y. 
EMPLOYMENT MANAGERS’ acer, 
CH ee COMMERCE 
airm 
James G. Tattersall...... _— Iron Works 
Secretary 
ee Ses Chamber of Commerce 


EMPLOYMENT MANAGERS’ ASS’N OF 
THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST 
President 
James H. Carey........-. West Linn, Oregon 
Secretary-Treasurer 
Nina F. Winn........ 2517 Tenth Avenue, W., 
Seattle, Wash. 


THE ate td ee tS BOROCIATION 
FOR TH SSION OF 


E DISCUSS 
EMPLOYMENT PROBLEMS 

President 

Bi. Te. CE oc6as cenecncss The Barrett Co. 
Secretary 

Joseph H. Willets. .University of Pennsylvania 
PITTSBURGH, 

EMPLOYMENT MANAGERS? ASS’N 

President 

John C. Bower....Westinghouse E. & M. Co. 
Secretary 


a ee ee eee Carbon Steel Ce. 


PEORIA, ILL. 
EMPLOYMENT MANAGERS’ CLUB 
L. E. Roark...... Mfgrs and Merchants Ass’a 
333 Hippodrome Building 


PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
EMPLOYMENT MANAGERS: ASSOCIA- 
TION OF BERKSHIRE COUNTY 
President 
John E. Perkins..S. N. & C. Russell Mfg. Co. 
ecretary 
Myles W. Illingworth. .73 North St., Pittsfield 


ROCK ISLAND 
EMPLOYMENT MANAGERS’ ASS’N 
President 
Moline. Ill. 


George K, Wilson...Deere & Co., 
Secretary- Treasurer 
H. A. Jansen... -:. Skinner Annex, Moline, Ill. 
ROCHESTER, N. 
INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT COUNCIL 
airman 
F. W. Fisher. . Rochester Railway and Light Co. 
Secretary 
Eitiott: Prest.:......0c00% Chamber of Commerce 
EMPLOYMENT MANAGERS’ ASS’N OF 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
President 
Philip Playter..116 East 2nd St., Los Angeles 


Secretary- baby oy 
i. . ee 724 South Broadway 


ST. LOUIS 
EMPLOYMENT MANAGERS’ ASS’N 
ST. LOUIS INDUSTRIAL DISTRICT 

IEEE. Ch 6 S's oso Oon ee ce beeen H. F. Young 
II, ooo 6 asin accede ection C. H. Weiser 


ST. LOUIS 
EMPLOYMENT EXECUTIVES’ CLUB 
President 
William E. Schaeffer. .St. Louis Metalware Co. 
Secretary 
J. A. McNamara........ 310 Security Building 


SYRACUSE 
EMPLOYMENT MANAGERS’ ASS’N 
President 
George Clearwater......... Halcomb Steel Co. 
a a ae 
G. S. Dutcher....... Marcellers Street 

TOLEDO, OHIO 
EMPLOYMENT MANAGERS’ CLUB 
President 
George J. Leroux. .Nat’l Mallable Castings Co. 

ecretary 
Allan M. Kureth..... Merchants and Manufat: 
turers Association, 501 Nasby Building 








JOIN YOUR LOCAL ASSOCIATION NOW 
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